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Trite 

A  heart  will  break — 

I  know  the  theme  is  old — 

The  agony 

At  first,  and  then  the  long  dull  ache 

Too  often  are  retold. 

Hearts  smashed  to  bits, 

And  hearts  with  pain  gone  mad — 

Forgive  me,  please, 

And  then  forget — but  it's 

The  only  heart  I  had. 


—Mabel  Talbot 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  THE  COURTS 

William  0  'Hollaren,  Jour.  3 
(First  prize,  annual  Jefferson-Mullen  essay  contest j 

n  a  day  when  the  courts  are  again  the  subject  of  politics, 
and  when  much  the  same  drama  as  that  of  1804  and  1805  is 
fresh  in  our  minds,  a  study  of  Jefferson's  own  views  on  the 
courts  and  troubles  with  them  take  on  a  new  interest.  Like 
President  Boosevelt,  Thomas  Jefferson  considered  himself  the 
spokesman  and  prophet  of  a  political  revolution,  a  revolution 
that  swept  reaction  from  power  and  called  for  a  new  and  liberal 
alignment  in  government.  Throughout  his  life,  in  all  his  writ- 
ings and  actions,  Jefferson  was  the  political  and  philosophical 
liberal.  And  because  he  was  liberal  and  could  not  tolerate 
power  that  was  not  directly  answerable  to  the  people,  he  found 
himself  in  frequent  and  sharp  conflicts  with  the  courts,  conflicts 
whose  importance  the  student  of  American  history  can  hardly 
overemphasize. 

It  is  unfair  and  untrue  to  say  that  Jefferson  hated  the  courts 
or  that  he  had  any  fight  against  the  courts  simply  because  they 
were  courts.  Eather  his  battles  were  with  the  men  who  sat  on 
the  courts  and  with  the  rules  which  seated  them.  To  begin  with, 
we  must  remember  that  Jefferson's  enthusiasm  for  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  had  been  tempered. 
Like  Hamilton,  he  urged  its  adoption  as  something  better  than 
the  spineless  government  that  preceded  it.  He  saw  in  it  many 
defects,  grave  defects,  which  could  lead  to  serious  abuse.  "There 
is  a  great  mass  of  good  in  it  in  a  very  desirable  form,"  he  said 
of  the  Constitution  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Edward  Carrington, 
"but  there  is  to  me  a  bitter  pill  or  two."  (James  Truslow 
Adams,  The  Living  Jefferson,  199).  The  lack  of  a  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  eligibility  of  the  President  for  successive  re-elections 
are  mentioned  by  him  as  possible  foreboders  of  evil. 
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As  the  Constitution  was  originally  drawn,  a  large  and  fore- 
boding vagueness  was  left  in  its  closely  reasoned  terms.  Where 
did  the  final  authority  rest?  Theoretically  the  three  branches 
of  government  were  to  check  and  balance  one  another.  If  the 
executive  seemed  wrong,  the  legislature  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
put  him  on  the  right  track.  And  if  the  legislature  seemed 
wrong  to  the  executive,  he  could  veto  their  decisions.  But  just 
where  did  the  courts  fit  into  this  picture?  What,  specifically, 
was  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court?  Did  it  have  the  power  of 
over-riding  the  legislature  and  executive  through  judgment  of 
the  constitutionality  of  legislation?  Was  it  free  of  any  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  or  to  any  agency  other  than  its  own 
conscience  ? 

These  were  questions  that  were  to  weigh  heavily  on  the  minds 
of  statesmen  in  the  dramatic  days  that  saw  the  launching  of  the 
new  nation.  Every  man  seemed  to  have  an  answer,  with  the 
tendency  growing  towards  two  predominant  and  conflicting 
replies.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  liberals  associated  with  him 
had  one  reply  while  the  Federalists  countered  with  another  and 
quite  conflicting  viewpoint.  Jefferson's  answer  was  simple  and 
he  never  varied  from  it.  "For  all,"  he  said,  "the  majority  of 
the  people  are  to  be  the  sole  and  final  authority.  Absolute 
acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  Majority  is  the  Vital  Prin- 
ciple of  republics,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force." 
(T.  L.  Ford,  The  Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  VIII,  2).  As  for 
the  various  departments  of  the  government,  each  was  to  be 
supreme  in  its  own  field.  "As  in  all  other  cases  of  compact 
among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an 
equal  right  to  judge  for  itself  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the 
mode  and  measure  of  redress"  (The  Kentucky  Resolutions). 

To  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists,  however,  the  answer  lay  in 
quite  a  different  direction.  With  fear  and  even  contempt  of  the 
people  guiding  them,  they  searched  for  an  authority  that  would 
be  above  and  beyond  the  people,  that  could  resist  the  swaying 
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passions  of  "the  people  of  no  particular  importance,"  and  pro- 
tect "the  rich,  the  wise  and  the  good."  Before  Jefferson's 
advent  to  power  few  of  them  openly  discussed  granting  the 
Supreme  Court  authority  to  declare  acts  of  Congress  unconsti- 
tutional, but  some  check  of  this  kind  was  in  their  mind.  "The 
people,  your  people,  Sir,  is  a  great  Beast,"  Hamilton  said  and 
few  Federalists  disagreed  (Adams,  op.  cit.,  367).  With  a  lim- 
ited suffrage  and  a  government  that  bowed  deeply  to  property 
they  felt  the  fortunes  of  the  new  nation  could  best  be  trusted. 
And  when  in  the  waning  years  of  Federalism  the  new  Republi- 
can party  began  to  give  evidence  of  its  power  and  it  seemed 
that  "the  great  Beast"  might  soon  be  in  the  White  House, 
Federalism  turned  to  the  judiciary  as  an  army  beaten  on  the 
field  flees  to  its  entrenchments.  Fearful  of  what  the  adminis- 
tration of  Jefferson  might  bring,  and  hoping  to  preserve  their 
ideas  and  to  protect  their  privileges,  the  Federalists  manned  the 
guns  of  the  judiciary  in  1800  and  1801  from  which  fortress  they 
might  carry  on  the  fight.  The  story  of  the  midnight  appoint- 
ments of  Adams,  the  "packing"  of  the  courts  and  the  complete 
Federalist  government  that  greeted  Jefferson  when  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  is  too  well  known  to  bear  repetition.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  on  March  4,  1801,  there  were  but  30  Republicans  in  the 
228  principal  governmental  posts.  Five  dyed-in-the-wool  Feder- 
alists held  the  Supreme  Court;  and  the  district  courts,  the  court 
marshals  and  appointees,  were  solidly  arrayed  under  the 
tattered  but  still  unyielding  banner  of  Federalism  (A.  J.  Bever- 
idge,  Life  of  John  Marshall,  III,  1).  To  Jefferson  and  his 
cohorts  the  judicial  packing  was  a  slap  in  the  face,  an  insult  far 
more  serious  than  Adams '  petty  refusal  to  attend  the  inaugura- 
tion. In  December,  1801,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Dickinson:  "The 
Federalists  have  retired  into  the  Judiciary  as  a  stronghold  .  .  . 
and  from  that  battery  all  the  works  of  Republicans  are  to  be 
beaten  down  and  erased."  And  the  faithful  Giles  declared  that 
"The  Revolution  (Republican  success  of  1800)  is  incomplete  as 
long  as  that  strong  fortress  is  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy 
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.  .  .  the  only  remedy  is  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  whole  judi- 
ciary system  (Anderson's  William  Branch  Giles,  77).  Jeffer- 
son's alarm  was  doubly  strong  because  he  had  planned  to  name 
his  friend  and  follower,  Spencer  Roane  of  Virginia,  Chief 
Justice,  and  instead  upon  his  inauguration  he  found  the 
suspected  and  disliked  Marshall  wielding  the  judicial  scepter 
(Beveridge,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  45). 

The  position  and  attitude  of  the  courts  about  1800  was  a  novel 
one.  In  the  trial  of  persons  indicted  under  the  Sedition  Acts, 
most  of  the  judges  had  gone  out  of  their  way  to  be  offensive. 
Political  harangues  from  the  bench  became  routine,  and  all 
dwelt  on  one  theme — the  evils  of  democracy.  The  judges  had 
encouraged  their  marshals  to  strike  the  names  of  known 
democrats  from  the  jury  panels.  Men  guilty  of  speaking  dis- 
respectfully of  the  President  had  been  severely  punished.  One 
good  citizen  of  Massachusetts  found  himself  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  the  local  jail  when  he  roguishly  suggested,  while  the 
cannon  in  the  village  square  were  roaring  out  a  salute  to 
President  Adams,  that  it  was  too  bad  that  one  of  the  balls  didn't 
land  in  the  seat  of  the  little  man's  pants!  The  names  of  men 
of  democratic  convictions  who  suffered  under  the  judicial 
inquisition  are  legion.  Beveridge,  who  certainly  was  not  friendly 
to  Jefferson,  says,  in  his  "Life  of  Marshall,"  "The  perform- 
ance on  the  bench  in  cases  arising  under  the  Sedition  laws — 
their  tones  in  speaking  to  counsel,  to  accused  persons  and  to 
witnesses,  their  immoderate  language,  their  partisanship, 
became  a  national  scandal  until  finally  the  very  sight  and  name 
of  National  judges  became  obnoxious  to  most  Americans.  In 
short,  the  assaults  on  the  Judiciary  were  made  possible  chiefly 
by  the  conduct  of  the  National  judges  themselves"  (Beveridge, 
op.  cit,  III,  30). 

Let  no  mistake  be  made  as  to  the  quality  of  these  Federalist 
judges.  Intellectually,  they  were  distinguished  men.  Their 
education  was  almost  uniformly  excellent,  while  in  culture  and 
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manners  they  could  easily  have  found  places  in  the  most  refined 
courts  of  Europe.  But  that,  perhaps,  was  their  undoing.  For 
they  did  not  seem  to  understand  this  new  and  rather  raw 
democracy  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  They  did  not  see 
the  good  points  nor  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  common 
man.  They  lived  in  a  world  sheltered  and  apart  from  his,  with 
no  bond  of  intimate  fellowship  to  unite  them  to  him.  Undoubt- 
edly they  were  convinced  that  it  was  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  that  they  remain  in  power  and  impose  their  ideals  on 
the  nation.  That  brilliant  Federalist,  Gouverneur  Morris  of 
New  York,  had  expounded  his  party's  philosophy  when  he 
asked  his  colleagues  in  the  Square:  "What  has  been  the  ruin  of 
every  republic?  The  vile  love  of  popularity.  And  why  are  we 
here?  To  save  the  people  from  themselves"  (C.  G.  Bowers, 
Jefferson  in  Power,  120).  In  that  same  speech  he  expounded 
the  belief  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  declare  acts  of  the 
legislature  unconstitutional,  and  that  if  it  did,  there  could  be  no 
appeal  to  a  higher  power. 

Convinced  that  popular  opinion  was  with  them,  and  that 
continuance  of  Federalist  supremacy  in  the  Judiciary  would 
work  irreparable  harm  on  the  nation,  Jefferson  and  his  follow- 
ers opened  their  campaign  in  January,  1802.  Senator  John 
Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  presented  a  bill  calling  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1801  and  the  substitution  of  the  Act  of 
1789.  This  original  act  provided  for  a  Supreme  Court  of  six 
members  who  were  to  travel  in  pairs  about  the  circuits,  and  to 
sit  twice  each  year  as  a  Supreme  Court  in  Washington.  The 
Act  of  1801  had  reduced  the  number  of  Supreme  Court  justices 
from  six  to  five  and  provided  for  sixteen  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts  to  sit  with  the  district  judges.  Thus,  said  the  Federal- 
ists, the  Supreme  Court  judges  were  relieved  of  their  double 
duties  of  hearing  circuit  and  appealed  cases.  To  the  Republi- 
cans this  second  act,  passed  after  the  Republican  electoral 
victory  of  1800,  had  seemed  merely  to  be  a  ruse  to  solidify 
Federalist  control  of  the  Judiciary  and  to  create  a  powerful 
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tribunal  in  Washington.  "Why,"  they  asked,  "should  the 
Supreme  Court  confine  itself  to  holding  sessions  in  Washington 
when  it  had  so  little  to  do?"  (Only  ten  cases  came  before  it  in 
1802).  The  debate  that  followed  ranks  high  in  American 
parliamentary  history.  The  Federalists  were  determined  to 
hold  their  gains  and  every  oratorical  weapon  they  possessed 
was  used  against  the  proposed  repeal.  In  the  Senate  Brecken- 
ridge  himself  and  Mason  of  Virginia  seemed  scarcely  equal  to 
Morris  but  the  bill  passed  with  a  margin  of  one  vote  and  went 
to  the  house  where  the  ever  faithful  and  brilliant  Giles  and  the 
erratic  but  brilliant  Randolph  whipped  it  through  by  a  strict 
party  vote. 

The  pleasure  that  Jefferson  and  his  followers  took  in  the 
measure  was  destined  to  be  short  lived.  About  that  time, 
quietly  but  steadily,  a  determined  man  was  making  his  way  to 
the  fore,  a  man  whose  influence  was  destined  to  be  tremendous 
in  American  life,  and  a  man  whom  Jefferson  believed  to  be  his 
mortal  enemy.  While  other  Federalists  looked  with  a  gloomy 
eye  on  the  political  scene,  i '  John  Marshall  was  silent  amidst  the 
clamor.  All  that  went  on  passed  before  his  regretful  vision, 
and  much  of  it  he  was  making  ready  to  meet  and  overcome  with 
the  affirmative  opinions  of  constructive  judicial  statesmanship 
...  He  discharged  his  duties,  and  in  doing  so,  he  quietly  began 
to  strengthen  the  Supreme  Court.  He  did  this  by  one  of  those 
acts  of  audacity  that  later  marked  the  assumptions  of  power 
which  made  his  career  historic"  (Beveridge,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  15 > 
Thus,  says  his  laudatory  biographer,  did  Marshall  watch  the  bill 
of  1801  pass  into  oblivion.  But  he  had  already  planned  a  judi- 
cial coup  that  would  more  than  recompense  the  Federalists.  He, 
along  with  most  of  the  judges,  believed  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789  was  partially  unconstitutional.  But  he  would  go  a  step 
further.  He  would  declare  from  the  bench  that  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional and  thereby  assume  for  the  court  the  highest  power 
that  any  court  could  hold. 
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The  Marbury  vs.  Madison  case  gave  him  a  perfect  oppor- 
tunity. Marbury  was  one  of  a  group  of  justices  of  the  peace 
appointed  by  Adams,  but  whose  commissions  had  not  been 
delivered  before  the  end  of  his  term.  The  new  Secretary  of 
State,  Madison,  following  the  course  mapped  out  by  Jefferson, 
refused  to  hand  over  the  commissions  and  Marbury  had  sued 
for  his.  In  his  decision  Marshall  did  not  say,  as  the  Republicans 
had  expected,  that  Madison  must  deliver  the  papers,  for  this 
would  mean  an  open  break  between  the  executive  and  judiciary 
and  Marshall  could  hardly  win  in  any  such  encounter.  Instead 
he  declared  that  the  original  Act  of  1789  was  partially  uncon- 
stitutional and  Marbury  could  not  demand  his  commission.  By 
this  single  bold  stroke  Marshall  seized  for  the  court  the  power 
of  veto  over  legislation,  probably  the  highest  power  possible  for 
a  court  to  hold.  As  James  Truslow  Adams  declares  in  his 
Living  Jefferson,  "The  court,  merely  by  its  own  interpretation 
of  a  vague  and  obscure  clause  in  the  Constitution  seized  for 
itself  the  greatest  and  most  important  power  it  has  possessed 
ever  since' '  (Adams,  op.  cit.,  309). 

Jefferson  was  alarmed.  He  saw  in  Marshall  a  skilled  and 
ruthless  opponent,  in  his  decision  a  precedent  that  would  cer- 
tainly cripple,  possibly  overthrow,  democracy.  While  the 
America  of  1938  views  with  complacency  the  powers  of  its 
Supreme  Court,  bolstered  as  they  are  by  tradition,  the  America 
of  1803  looked  with  an  understandable  anxiety  to  its  Court. 
Were  the  people  to  be  subjected  to  another  reign  of  terror, 
thought  Jefferson?  Are  the  courts  to  be  supreme,  bowing  to 
no  one?  Unless  the  courts  be  checked,  he  told  his  friends,  all 
the  work  of  building  the  new  nation  would  be  in  vain  (Bowers, 
op.  cit.,  169). 

Despite  his  fears,  Jefferson  moved  slowly.  The  court  seemed 
to  be  peaceful,  and  indeed  John  Marshall  was  never  again  to 
use  this  power  that  was  to  inspire  so  much  turmoil  in  the  after 
years  of  the  republic's  history.    Too,  Jefferson's  control  of  the 
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majority  party  was  near  perfect,  the  split  with  Eandolph  was 
yet  to  come,  and  the  President's  popularity  throughout  the 
country  was  nearing  its  zenith.  In  the  long  conferences  that 
followed  in  the  winter  of  1803-04,  Jefferson  and  his  anxious 
subordinates  turned  over  in  their  minds  every  possible  step 
they  might  take  to  capture  the  judicial  fortress.  Giles,  Madison, 
Monroe,  the  rough  and  ready  Jackson  of  Pennsylvania,  Ean- 
dolph and  others  took  part,  and  at  last  a  plan  was  evolved — a 
dramatic  and  forceful  plan  that  would  explode  the  judicial 
fortress  into  a  thousand  bits  and  clear  the  last  thorn  of  Feder- 
alist opposition  from  the  Eepublican  government.  They  would 
impeach  Samuel  Chase,  perhaps  the  most  hated  and  reactionary 
of  the  judges,  and  with  him  out  of  the  way,  Marshall  and  his 
associates  would  either  submit  or  receive  a  dose  of  the  same 
medicine. 

There  was  sound  precedent  for  the  action.  It  was  rather 
generally  admitted  in  this  period  that  impeachment  was  an 
ethical  weapon  with  which  to  impose  the  views  of  the  dominat- 
ing party  on  recalcitrant  members  of  the  government.  Judge 
Addison  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  had  been  removed 
in  1801  by  the  Eepublican  state  Senate  for  reactionary  views. 
In  1803  the  conservative  John  Pickering  of  the  IT.  S.  Court  for 
the  New  Hampshire  district  had  been  impeached  and  removed, 
chronic  drunkenness  being  the  basis  of  the  charges  made  against 
him.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  March,  1804,  the  Senate  ordered 
Pickering's  removal  and  on  the  same  day  John  Eandolph  asked 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  to  impeach  Associate  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Samuel  Chase  for  "  eight  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. ' ' 

Jefferson  could  hardly  have  found  a  more  popular  target  for 
his  attack.  If  there  was  any  one  man  upon  whom  the  universal 
contempt  of  the  common  people  was  bestowed,  it  was  Chase.  He 
had  been  tyrannical  in  his  judgment  of  Sedition  cases,  had  cam- 
paigned for  Federalist  candidates  while  on  the  bench,  made 
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political  speeches  from  the  bench,  insulted  witnesses  opposed  to 
his  views,  harassed  lawyers  who  differed  with  him:  in  fine,  he 
utterly  despised  democrats  and  democratic  institutions.  In 
charging  a  Baltimore  grand  jury  he  once  declared  that  "the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  governed  by  their  passions,  and  not  by 
reason  .  .  .  The  late  altercation  of  the  federal  judiciary  (repeal 
of  the  Judiciary  Act)  and  the  recent  change  in  the  state  con- 
stitution, by  the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage  .  .  .  will 
take  away  all  security  for  property  .  .  .  and  our  Republican 
constitution  will  sink  into  a  niobecracy,  the  worst  of  all  popular 
governments."  He  condemned  "the  modern  doctrines  by  our 
reformers  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  enjoy  liberty  and  equal 
rights,  which  have  brought  this  mighty  mischief  upon  us."  This 
was  the  man,  whose  views  would  have  better  fitted  a  land  of  the 
Czars,  who  sat  upon  the  highest  bench  of  a  land  in  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  attempting  to  apply  his  belief  that  "all 
men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  among  them  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness!" 
(Beveridge,  op.  cit.  Ill,  169). 

With  the  dramatic  impeachment  proceedings  against  AVarren 
Hastings  still  vivid  in  their  minds,  the  Senate  Chamber  was 
decked  with  theatrical  splendor  for  the  occasion.  The  House, 
of  course,  had  passed  the  bill  of  impeachment,  and  judgment 
rested  with  the  thirty-four  Senators.  Little  doubt  seemed  to  be 
felt  that  22  of  the  25  Republicans  would  give  the  answer  the 
nation  clamored  for.  Marshall  himself  was  frightened  and 
wrote  a  note  to  a  friend  hinting  of  surrender.  "I  think  the 
modern  doctrine  of  impeachment  should  yield  to  an  appellate 
jurisdiction  by  the  legislature  which  would  certainly  better 
comport  with  the  mildness  of  our  character  than  would  the 
removal  of  the  judge  who  has  rendered  them  unknowing  of  his 
fault."  Soft  words,  these,  from  a  man  given  to  bold  actions  and 
whose  turn  would  be  next  if  the  Chase  impeachment  succeeded 
(Beverage,  op.  cit..  Ill,  177). 
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Chase,  prosecuted  by  the  House  Republicans,  had  a  staff  of 
Federalist  lawyers  defending  him,  chief  among  them  the 
brilliant,  swaggering  Luther  Martin,  whom  the  people  of  his 
native  Virginia  far  from  affectionately  termed  "Old  Brandy 
Bottle,' '  and  whom  they  were  later  to  hang  in  effigy  (C.  G. 
Bowers,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  368).  Randolph  led  the  attack 
— an  attack  that  contained  "a  virtual  impeachment  not  only  of 
Mr.  Chase,  but  of  all  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  the 
first  establishment  of  the  nation's  Judiciary,"  as  Senator  John 
Quincy  Adams  wrote  to  his  father.  Jefferson  withdrew  from  all 
active  participation  in  the  battle  but  he  watched  every  move 
closely. 

Dramatically  this  struggle  of  giants  moved  on.  Speeches  were 
reprinted  in  full  in  the  papers,  and  the  taverns  and  coffee 
houses  re-echoed  the  thoughts  and  arguments  that  rang  out  in 
the  Senate  Chamber.  Only  one  man  was  on  trial,  but  the  pres- 
tige of  an  entire  branch  of  the  government  was  at  stake.  Impas- 
sionedly  the  Republicans  denounced  Chase,  again  and  again  his 
anti-democratic  sympathies  were  brought  before  the  Senators' 
attention.  Even  Marshall  testified  that  his  associate  had  shown 
"most  unusual  conduct"  on  the  bench.  Then  came  the  day  when 
the  Senate  was  to  give  its  verdict. 

On  the  first  seven  counts  the  Senate  was  about  evenly  split 
for  and  against  Chase.  On  the  eighth,  and  heaviest,  the  Balti- 
more grand  jury  speech  charge,  the  Jeffersonians  counted  to 
remove  their  enemy.  And  there  they  failed.  Five  Republican 
Senators  deserted  the  party  colors  to  join  the  nine  Federalists 
who  voted  "not  guilty"  and  Chase  was  safe — safe  even  though 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  found  him  guilty.  On  the  fifth  day  of 
March,  1805,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  won  a 
grant  of  final  power  that  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  history 
has  not  touched  and  liberals  have  never  successfully  assailed. 

Historians  of  Jefferson  have  frequently  charged  that  the 
method  he  took  to  curb  the  court  was  extreme,  and  perhaps  it 
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was;  but  certainly,  too,  the  excesses  of  the  court  had  been 
extreme ;  and  to  Jefferson,  the  seizure  of  the  final  veto  power  by 
the  court  had  been  an  act  of  violent  audacity,  an  act  that  could 
hold  only  evil  for  the  future  of  the  democracy  he  loved  so  well. 

Though  Chase  escaped,  the  Jeffersonian  campaign  against 
court  tyranny  was  in  large  measure  successful.  First  of  all,  the 
unnecessary  Federalist  circuit  judges  with  their  retinue  of 
marshals  and  bailiffs  were  purged  from  the  judicial  set-up. 
Secondly,  an  era  of  high  integrity  began  on  the  Supreme  Court 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  Chase  impeachment.  Notice  was  served 
that  Supreme  Court  judges  could  no  longer  use  the  bench  as  a 
rostrum  for  partisan  politics.  The  abuses  of  Alien  and  Sedition 
Act  days  wTere  never  again  to  find  a  repetition  in  American 
history — and  to  whom,  but  Thomas  Jefferson,  can  the  credit  be 
given? 

The  court  preserved  its  right  to  veto  legislation,  and  pre- 
served its  identity  as  a  unit  of  government  untouchable  by 
legislature  or  executive.  That  was  to  lead  to  a  Dred  Scott 
decision;  to  frequently  displayed  court  resistance  to  measures 
demanded  by  the  people ;  to  a  Supreme  Court  that  was  on  many, 
many  occasions  to  defy  a  people's  wishes.  But  whether  this  is 
right  or  wrong  is  for  others  to  decide.  Our  part  is  only  to  look 
at  Jefferson  and  the  courts. 

However  eloquently  the  veto  power  of  the  Supreme  Court 
may  be  defended,  the  people  who  defend  it  are  no  true  followers 
of  Jefferson.  For  the  Sage  of  Monticello  never  admitted  of 
any  final  power  in  government  other  than  the  majority  of  the 
people.  To  him  they  were  the  great  bulwark  and  authority  of 
democracy.  Wrong  they  may  be  at  times,  but  never  should  a 
minority  be  given  the  power  to  judge  when  they  are  wrong. 
And  that  men  should  continually  press  for  this  power  for 
minorities  was  a  mighty  irritation  to  him.  "Are  we  to  be 
eternally  pestered, ' '  he  wrote  to  Giles  in  the  closing  days  cf  his 
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administration,  "with  that  most  dangerous  and  ridiculous  cant; 
that  the  people  are  incompetent  to  their  own  government;  and 
that  masters  must  be  set  over  them,  and  that  barriers  are  to  be 
raised  up  to  protect  these  masters  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
people"  (Beveridge,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  533). 

Thus  briefly  did  Thomas  Jefferson  epitomize  his  side  of  the 
fight  between  men  and  courts. 


Quest 


My  heart  is  like  a  hollow  tree 
That's  robbed  of  spring's  sweet  ecstacy, 
Bare  of  summer's  leaves  which  reap 
Full  glory  at  the  edge  of  sleep, 
Which  falls  when  autumn  grandly  comes, 
Aburst  with  color's  silent  drums, 
Beating  through  the  clay's  cold  light 
To  herald  winter's  gleaming  white. 
My  heart  is  like  a  hollow  tree, 
Trembling  in  the  wind's  mad  glee, 
The  while  its  bark  is  thick  and  strong, 
Still  home  to  song  birds  with  no  song. 
My  heart  is  like  a  hollow  tree 
With  wild  things  in  it,  swift  and  free, 
The  winged  delights  of  joys  it  knew 
When  still  it  lived  in  one  with  you. 
And  even  as  the  dying  tree 
Sends  up  green  blades  expectantly, 
My  heart  will  ever  keep  anew 
The  hope  of  someday  finding  you. 


Elene  Fenner 


THE  SAND  SCULPTOR 

Margaret  Tixley,  Grad. 

Milton  carved  no  more  grandly  in  granite,  Lamb  chis- 
eled cherry  pits  no  more  exquisitely,  than  Edward 
Verrall  Lucas  sculptures  in  the  sands  of  time, 
ephemerally.  Why  not  be  ephemeral  if  one  can  be  inexhaustible 
and  interesting? 

E.  V.  Lucas  is  of  Quaker  parentage,  and  he  enjoyed  a  book- 
filled  boyhood.  His  first  literary  aspiration  was  to  write  like 
Sala;  later  he  tried  to  follow  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  "The 
way  of  this  smiling  philosopher,  this  understanding  critic  was 
surely  the  way  to  write!"  he  says  in  his  autobiography,  "I 
think  so  still,  but  now  I  know,  as  I  did  not  know  then,  that  the 
style  is  the  man:  no  one  must  try  to  imitate  anybody.  Our 
methods  of  approach  must  be  our  own,  or  we  had  better  take  to 
the  sword,  or  the  ploughshare:  anything  but  the  pen." 

After  attending  nine  different  schools,  Lucas,  at  sixteen, 
entered  a  book-store  as  apprentice  instead  of  going  to  college. 
Two  years  there  were  followed  by  two  more  years  on  a  Brighton 
newspaper  before  he  was  able  to  attend  University  College  in 
London  through  the  generosity  of  an  uncle. 

In  spite  of  future  years  as  columnist  of  the  London  ' i  Globe ' ' 
and  as  a  member  of  the  famous  " Mahogany  Tree"  of  "Punch," 
his  cub-reporter  experience  gave  his  present  style  its  character- 
istic journalistic  quality.  When  he  first  began  his  Wanderer 
books  of  travel  he  says,  "I  proposed  to  be  far  more  impression- 
istic in  manner;  the  desire  to  impart  useful  information  came 
later.  I  wish  it  had  not."  We  can  rejoice  that  it  did,  because 
Lucas  informs  so  interestingly. 

His  worst  fault  is  a  too  tender-hearted  pruning  of  off-shoot 
ideas.  A  Quaker  heritage?  Or  is  it  that  his  thoughts  are  not  as 
concise  as  his  writing?    I  don't  know. 
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Born  in  1868,  Mr.  Lucas  is  now  seventy  years  old.  He  has 
chalked  up  to  his  credit  on  the  Great  Publisher's  catalog  of 
talents  used  and  abused:  a  six  volume  edition  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Charles  Lamb;  six  books  of  biography  and  art 
criticism;  three  collections  of  original  verse;  eight  volumes  of 
carefully  edited  anthologies;  eleven  tempting  travel  books, 
thirteen  novels,  and  an  autobiography,  as  well  as  twenty-seven 
volumes  of  essays.  Even  if  they  were  all  bad,  would  there  not 
be  honour  in  such  prolific  production  f  But  there  are  many  that 
are  excellent  and  his  essays  have  won  him  praise  from  many 
critics.  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  says  that  he  is  the  most  proficient 
in  the  pure  art  of  the  essayist  since  Stevenson  and  declares  that 
there  have  not  been  many  true  essayists  in  English,  but  that 
Lucas  is  one. 

To  me  Lucas  seems  to  be  all  that  A.  St.  John  Adcock  says: 
he  truly  is  "sensitive  to  the  joy  of  life";  he  does  show  a  "finely 
catholic  taste";  his  essays  are  "infinite  in  number  and 
variety",  "airy  magic",  "delicately  done";  they  do  have 
"genial,  friendly,  companionable  warth  of  humanity" — it  is 
only  because  his  pattern-predecessor,  Elia,  possessed  more 
sincerely  a  feeling  of  inferiority  and  had  a  more  graceful  pen  to 
show  a  companionable  understanding  of  fellow  sinners,  that  I 
would  blackball  Lucas  if  I  were  allowed  to  elect  the  purveyors 
of  purple  patches  who  deserve  immortality. 

Yet  even  Lamb's  sweetness  would  cloy  under  the  strain  of 
being  prolific.  If  the  racial  reserve  of  E.  V.  Lucas  denies  him 
the  great  gift  of  sympathy  that  Father  Feeney  shows  in  "The 
Queen  of  Hearts,"  (and  less  extravagantly  in  "Uncle  Willis") 
who  would  ask  it  of  him?  He  writes — well  too  often  to  feel  so 
deeply;  the  human  heart  of  a  writer  can  stand  only  so  much. 

And  is  prolificness  (or  is  it  " prolificality " ? )  artistic  arson? 
It  has  not  proved  to  be  with  Lucas.  The  sand  sculptor  grows 
deft  with  patient  practice;  he  knows  well  his  tools  and  his 
material.     His  subjects  are  always  fresh  and  his  art  can  im- 
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prove  itself  with  each  new  beginning.  As  chairman  of  Methuen 
and  Co.,  publishers,  Lucas  is  still  writing — verse-essays,  fiction- 
essays,  and  just  essays. 

The  essay,  then,  is  E.  V.  Lucas's  forte,  and  in  his  essays  the 
literature  of  knowledge  predominates  over  the  literature  of 
power.  His  essays,  even  the  biographical  ones  and  those  that 
deal  with  art  (in  which  he  delights)  are  informal,  and  to  be 
classed  as  personal;  they  are  not  at  all  reviews.  They  are  not 
at  all  didactic.  They  claim  for  themselves  little  wisdom,  but 
they  abound  in  common  sense.  They  are  informative,  exposi- 
tory commentaries,  but  they  call  for  little  response  from  the 
reader;  they  do  not  ask  him  to  decide  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
but  only  to  see  what  is. 

Through  Juvenal's  third  satire  and  Horace's  journey, 
through  John  Gay's  "Trivia"  and  Leigh  Hunt,  come  the  travel 
essays  of  E.  V.  Lucas,  particularly  his  Odd  Mclntyre-ish 
"Wanderer  in  London."  In  the  more  general  and  more  per- 
sonal essays,  Ben  Jonson  is  probably  the  earliest  predecessor 
of  Lucas,  with  Steele  his  most  direct  progenitor.  Where  the 
Tattler  was  rich  with  sympathy,  however,  the  sand  sculptor  is 
more  apt  to  show  pity. 

Yet  humourous,  witty,  and  charming  as  they  both  are  about 
trivial  everyday  traits  of  human  nature,  Lucas  is  not  so  frankly 
autobiographical  as  Steele,  in  fact  he  is  hardly  autobiographical 
at  all.  He  seldom  recalls  any  incident  directly  bearing  on 
himself.  Even  his  essay  on  "The  Morning  Call,"  which 
describes  his  visit  to  the  pope,  pictures  the  others  of  the 
audience,  but  reserves  to  himself  his  own  reactions.  This  trait, 
too,  sets  him  apart  from  Lamb.  With  a  little  Scott,  an  ion  of 
Stevenson,  more  of  Dr.  Holmes,  but  most  of  Charles  Lamb,  the 
literary  lineage  of  E.  V.  Lucas  is  complete. 

The  true  essays  of  E.  V.  Lucas  are  of  three  general  kinds,  all 
of  them  informal  and  all  spiced  by  hand-outs  of  oddments  of 
information.  There  are  historical  and  semi-biographical  essays, 
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like  the  powerful  eulogy  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  or  the 
whimsical  essay  on  "The  Man  of  Boss"  whose  true  history  is 
obscured  by  the  myths  of  his  accomplishments.  There  are  essays 
about  places  and  things,  like  the  nineteen  essay-commentaries 
on  the  biographical  dictionary  of  Arabia  that  give  the  title  to 
"A  Boswell  of  Baghdad",  and  like  his  life-in-death  essay  on  a 
first  communion  in  the  war  zone.  Third,  and  best  of  all,  are  his 
pleasant  satires  on  humanity.  No  matter  where  he  starts  or 
how  completely  one  of  Lucas's  essays  fits  into  either  of  the 
other  general  classifications  above,  he  almost  always  peoples  his 
landscape  with  characters  in  action. 

His  subjects  are  modern,  his  satire  is  good-humoured,  his  rare 
symbolism  pointed,  his  judgment  independent.  The  structure 
of  his  essays  is  orderly  and  rounded,  concise  and  brief;  his 
purpose  is  neither  to  moralise  nor  to  preach,  but  to  inform  and 
entertain,  and  he  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways.  He  is  witty.  He 
is  addicted  to  puns  and  conceits  that  brighten  his  journalistic 
verse  but  seldom  are  allowed  to  tarnish  his  essays.  There  are 
few  classic  references  and  no  more  quotations  than  a  magazine 
writer  dares  to  include. 

Lucas  is,  in  fact,  an  excellent  newspaper  reporter  with  the 
wisdom  and  fertile  memory  of  an  editor,  and  the  nice  feeling 
for  words  of  a  classicist.  He  has  left  the  ranks  of  the  reporters 
far  behind,  but  he  can  never  reach  the  front  line  of  the  essayist 
any  more  than  a  true  essayist,  even  that  "dear,  fine,  silly,  old 
angel"  Lamb,  himself,  could  be  an  excellent  newspaper  reporter 
at  heart.  Sand  sculpture  can  never  be  as  beautiful  as  marble, 
but  it  is  easier  to  understand. 

These  are  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Lucas's  literary  character 
common  to  his  books,  particularly  his  essays,  and  they  form  a 
general  background  for  all  his  work.  It  is  time  to  be  more 
specific  and  to  give  the  author  himself  the  floor 
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"Because  all  books,  I  think,  should  manifest 
Their  author's  self,  complete,  north,  south,  east,  west." 
— E.  V.  Lucas — "Domesticities" 

Does  he  "manifest"  that  prime  requisite  of  the  essayist, 
wisdom?  He  does.  In  Persian  Humor,  published  in  1917,  he 
remarks,  "We  like  to  laugh,  the  sudden  surprise  pleases  us." 
But  his  depth  of  wisdom  is  shown  in  his  freedom  from  con- 
sistency when  he  declares  (Reading,  Writing  and  Remembering 
— 1932)  :  "We  like  to  smile  more  than  to  laugh."  This  appar- 
ent lack  of  consistency  could  be  exemplified  over  and  over  in 
the  essays  of  Lucas — "I  am  the  least  of  botanists"  is  followed 
in  the  next  paragraph  by  the  statement:  "The  great  charm  of 
Neville  Court  is  that  it  has  .  .  .  gardens."  0!  wise  young 
judge,  who  knows  that ' '  a  foolish  consistence  is  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds,  adored  by  little  statesmen  and  philosophers" — and 
graduate  students. 

"The  Town  Week"  from  Fireside  and  Sunshine,  was  selected 
by  F.  H.  Pritchard  in  his  collection  The  World's  Best  Essays  as 
representative  of  E.  V.  Lucas,  and  it  will  serve  for  a  detailed 
study  of  Lucas 's  style  and  method. 

The  introductory  paragraph  of  "The  Town  Week"  opens: 

"It  is  odd  that  ' Mondayish '  is  the  only  word  which 
the  days  of  the  week  have  given  us,-  since  Monday  is 
not  alone  in  possessing  a  positive  and  peculiar  charac- 
ter.   Why  not  'Tuesdayish'  or  'Wednesdayish'?" 

Then  with  his  thoughts  characteristically  outnumbering  the 
words  he  uses,  he  plunges  rapidly  through  a  meditation — 

"Each  word  would  convey  as  much  meaning  to  me, 
' Tuesdayish '  in  particular,  for  Monday's  cardinal  and 
reprehensible  error  of  beginning  the  business  week 
seems  to  me  almost  a  virtue  compared  with  Tuesday's 
utter  flatness." 
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There  follow  seven  paragraphs,  each  devoted  to  the  qualities 
of  the  succeeding  days  of  the  week.  But  the  orderliness  of  the 
Lucas  brain  does  not  stop  there.  After  the  first  three  days  are 
commented  on,  he  breaks  the  week  with  a  parenthetical  para- 
graph to  muse  on  Wednesday's  fall  from  grace  because  modern 
politicians  have  abolished  the  half -holiday  on  Wednesday.  He 
even  suggests: 

' i  Much  of  the  failure  of  the  last  Government  may  be 
traced  to  their  atheistical  decision  no  longer  to  remem- 
ber Wednesday  to  keep  it  holy. ' ' 

After  the  seven  day-by-day  paragraphs,  he  closes  the  circle 
with  a  concluding  paragraph  that  brings  us  from  Sunday  back 
to  the  Mondayish  opening : 

"But  Monday?  There  we  are  on  solid  ground  again. 
Monday — but  I  have  discussed  Monday  already:  that 
is  one  of  its  principal  characteristics,  that  it  is  always 
coming  round  again,  pretending  to  be  new.  It  is  always 
the  same  in  reality." 

A  tag-line  like  that  is  not  usual  in  the  Lucas  essays.  There  is 
almost  always  a  concluding  or  summing  up  paragraph  but  it 
points  only  vaguely  the  way  for  the  reader  to  arrive  at  his  own 
moral.  E.  V.  Lucas  seldom  shows  us  how  E.  V.  Lucas  feels  on 
the  subject  he  writes  of  as  plainly  as  he  does  in  this  essay. 

He  is  an  artist,  though,  this  pleasant,  neat  Britisher,  and  his 
essays  are  not  the  laundry-lists  this  cold  analysis  would  make 
them  seem.  The  Monday  and  Tuesday  paragraphs  are  blended 
into  contrasts  between  the  two  days.  Monday  at  least  is  the 
beginning  of  a  week,  "but  Tuesday  has  the  sheer  essential  flat- 
ness of  nonentity;  Tuesday  is  nothing."  His  anathema  of 
Tuesday  includes  the  facts  that  "no  chef  ever  exerted  himself 
for  a  Tuesday  guest"  and  that  Tuesday  is  a  difficult  word  to 
spell! 
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Wednesday  is  good  because  there  are  matinees,  close  finishes 
at  Lord's,  friends  are  in  town,  and  weekly  papers  come  out — all 
meditated  on  in  one  paragraph.  As  for  Thursday,  it  has  fallen 
off  from  the  inspiration  of  "the  black-smith-god"  Thor,  and  is 
now  a  day  of  rest. 

"Compared  with  Tuesday's  small  beer,  Thursday  is 
almost  champagne;  but  none  the  less  they  are  related. 
One  can  group  them  together.  If  I  were  a  business  man, 
I  should,  I  am  certain,  sell  my  shares  at  a  loss  on  Mon- 
day and  at  a  profit  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  but  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  I  should  get  for  them  exactly 
what  I  gave." 

In  his  comment  on  Sunday  there  is  a  hint  of  the  author's 
childhood : 

"To  the  godly  it  is  a  day  of  low  tones,  its  minutes  go 
by  muffled ;  to  the  children  of  the  godly  it  is  eternity. ' ' 

More  than  twenty  years  later,  Mr.  Lucas  wrote  in  his  auto- 
biography, ' i  My  home  being  strictly  Sabbatarian,  we  might  read 
— or  listen  to — only  what  had  religious  bearing  .  .  .  The  result 
was  that  I  then  longed  for  Monday  as  much  as  I  longed  for 
Sunday  after  I  grew  up. ' ' 

Omitting  the  parenthetical  caesura  paragraph,  the  concluding 
one,  and  the  introduction  (where  two  of  the  five  sentences  play 
an  overture  by  starting  "To  begin — "),  six  of  the  seven  para- 
graphs announce  their  subject  in  the  first  few  words  of  the  first 
sentence :  ' '  Monday  can  be — .  With  Wednesday — .  On  Thurs- 
day— .  I  group  Friday — .  And  so  we  come  to  Saturday — . 
Sunday  even  more — . ' '  Of  the  fifty-seven  sentences  in  the  whole 
essay,  only  one  begins  with  "The — "  (although  five  open  with 
"But — "  and  one  with  "And — ").  A  good  old  newspaper 
tradition. 

When  the  mood  is  pleasant,  the  Lucas  sentences  are  leisurely ; 
when  the  statement  is  distasteful,  they  are  blunt,  slapped  like 
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a  mosquito:  "On  Tuesday  you  touch  the  depths. "  "Friday  is 
too  busy."    "One  cannot  analyze  Saturday  and  Sunday." 

All  the  sentences  are  trenchant  but  not  hurried.  In  the 
Tuesday  paragraph  he  allows  one  by-path  of  thought  to  lure 
him  into  a  long  sentence  about  the  American  revivalists  who 
held  no  meetings  on  Monday : 

"It  was  a  mark  of  their  astuteness;  they  knew  that 
the  wear  and  tear  of  overcoming  the  Monday  feeling 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  audience  would  exhaust 
them  before  their  magnetism  began  to  have  play ;  while 
a  similarly  stubborn  difficulty  would  confront  them  in 
the  remaining  portion  sunk  in  apathy  by  the  thought 
that  tomorrow  would  be  Tuesday." 

Intrinsically  they  are  three  sentences  in  one  and  bashfully  Mr. 
Lucas  breaks  it  up  with  a  pair  of  semicolons  and  follows  it 
quickly  with  a  return  to  British  brusqueness  in  a  shorter  state- 
ment and  unimpeachable  reference  to  Wordsworth's  "glittering 
star." 

As  to  his  diction,  the  vigor  and  clarity  of  Lucas'  expression 
is  amazing,  even  to  a  cursory  reader.  I  marveled  at  it,  wondered 
about  it,  that  fluent  ease  with  which  he  often  rounded  out  an 
essay  in  five  or  six  hundred  words,  even  before  I  read  his  own 
explanation.  As  a  child  he  admired  a  joke  which  is  apologeti- 
cally repeated  here  to  give  force  to  the  author's  confession.  The 
joke  (!)  "accompanied  a  picture  of  a  young  angler  being 
accosted  by  a  long-haired  poet.  Says  the  poet,  'Ho,  Adolphus, 
art  thou  enticing  the  finny  race  to  engulf  in  their  denticulated 
jaws  a  barbed  hook  to  which  is  affixed  a  dainty  allurement!' 
And  the  boy  replies,  'No,  sir,  I'm  fishing.'  That  I  thought  this 
pomposity  exceedingly  funny  at  the  time,"  Mr.  Lucas  continues, 
"is  proved  by  the  fact  that  I  learned  it  by  heart.  Obliquely,  it 
may  have  been  a  lesson,  for  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  seed  of 
an  aversion  from  long  words  and  elaborate  diction  was  then 
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Illustrating  not  only  this  directness  of  diction,  but  the  human 
thoughts  it  drapes,  is  a  quotation  from  his  essay  "On 
Epitaphs".  He  has  said  that  many  names  are  no  longer  legible 
on  the  tombstones  "for  Father  Time  had  either  obliterated 
them  with  his  patient  finger,  dipped  now  in  lichen  and  now  in 
moss,  or  upon  them  his  tears  had  fallen  too  steadily. ' ' 

Later  in  the  essay  he  claims,  "I  should  like  a  headstone  to 
bear  some  such  motto  as:  'Die  and  Let  Live'."  The  sincerity 
of  this  cannot  be  doubted  by  a  student  familiar  with  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  satire  in  Mr.  Lucas's  essays,  for  however  he  com- 
ments on  life  or  nature,  he  never  openly  condemns. 

More  than  conciseness,  more  than  clearness  and  eloquence, 
his  diction  often  has  the  radiance  of  genius.  Could  even  Ches- 
terton top  this  quartette  of  quotations  for  pungency! 

"There    is    a    tapping,    as    of    a    woodpecker    with 
delirium  tremens — " 

" — its  tyres  were  like  dropsical  life-belts." 

"It  was  in  fact,  one  of  those  faces  into  which  words 
sing  as  into  sand — " 

The  Boston  tea-party,   "the   most   famous  jettison 
since  Jonah.' ' 

Lucas 's  style  moralises  so  little  that  no  one  would  expect  him 
to  be  studded  with  epigrams,  but  here  are  three  rare  bits  that 
would  not  look  to  shoddy  even  in  Bacon  at  his  best : 

"Your  jolly  good  fellows  so  often  are  the  victims  of 
their  jolly  goodness." 

"If  a  man  sets  out  to  take  account  of  everything, 

much  human  nature  and  a  little  excellence  are  bound  to 
creep  in. ' ' 

"With   such  attractive  jam,  who  could  resent   the 
pill!" 
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Relentless  tides  may  carry  off  the  sand  sculptor's  ephemeral 
efforts,  but  some  days,  some  golden  inspiration  gives  a  Galatea 
glow  to  his  statues.  The  vitality  and  feeling  that  occasionally 
appears  can  stir  the  reader  as  much  as  any  of  the  more 
acknowledged  writers.    Compare  the  two  following  quotations : 

"Words  are  something;  but  to  be  exposed  to  an  end- 
less battery  of  mere  sounds;  to  be  long  a-dying;  to  be 
stretched  upon  a  rack  of  roses ;  to  keep  up  languor  by 
uninterrupted  effort;  to  pile  honey  upon  sugar,  and 
sugar  upon  honey,  to  an  interminable  tedious  sweet- 
ness; to  fill  up  sound  with  feeling — "  etc. 

"But  to  be  deaf — to  live  ever  in  silence  ...  to  see 
birds  exulting  and  be  denied  the  resultant  harmonies: 
that  must  be  terrible." 

Which  is  Lamb,  the  master;  and  which  is  Lucas,  the  disciple? 


"TRAILING  CLOUDS  OF  GLORY" 
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hex  one  reads  some  powerful  and  splendid  story,  he 
may  stand  in  awe  before  the  genius  of  the  author, 
fondly  imagining  that  the  piece  sprang  forth  from 
the  author's  mind  a  full-grown,  fully  panoplied  glory  as  was 
Minerva  when  she  issued  forth  from  the  forehead  of  Jove.  It  is 
a  pleasing  and  a  poetic  fancy  to  see  a  book  of  essays  growing 
overnight  into  full-fledged  being  as  did  the  Myrmidons,  the 
handsome  soldiers  of  Aeacus;  or  to  see  in  a  glorious  poem  the 
sea-foam  birth  and  quick  maturity  of  another  beautiful  Venus 
in  the  hour  of  the  sun's  rising  out  of  the  east. 

But  truth  is  not  in  such  a  dream.  If  we  go  to  the  far  less 
attractive  stories  of  the  Norse  mythology,  we  find  beginnings 
more  close  to  the  real  manner  in  which  literature  is  made.  The 
crude  and  sluggish  Ymir  mating  his  feet  to  beget  his  six-headed 
giant  Thrudglmir,  or  the  great  cow  Audhumbla  patiently  licking 
the  huge  ice  blocks  until  Bori  is  brought  forth — these  are  more 
suggestive  of  the  truth. 

An  author  of  today  mates  his  unpoetic  feet,  the  endless  hours 
of  study  of  early  works  with  the  tedious  hours  of  constant  prac- 
tice in  the  arts  and  tricks  of  rhetoric,  before  he  finds  the  slow 
stirrings  within  him  of  brain-children  to  be.  When  we  have 
marveled  at  the  fine  picture  of  the  purple-sailed,  golden-oared 
ship  of  the  charming  Cleopatra  riding  the  silver  Nile,  we  may 
not  care  to  know  that  the  attractive  queen's  boat  had  received 
its  first  shape  under  the  masterful  hands  of  Plutarch,  its  testing 
and  seasoning  from  the  skillful  North,  before  it  was  launched  in 
its  final  splendor  by  the  guiding  hand  of  Shakespeare.  It  may 
not,  I  admit,  add  to  our  great  admiration  for  Shakespeare,  but 
it  does  help  us  to  understand  how  the  best  works  of  literature 
grow  into  their  full  magnificence — and  there  is  still  much  left  to 
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admire  in  the  genius  of  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  it  needs  as  great 
a  skill  to  mold  existing  material  into  new  beauties  as  to  let  the 
imagination  run  unchecked  in  exploring  virgin  fields.  Plowing 
the  ground  and  planting  dragon's  teeth  with  Cadmus  for  a 
doubtful  crop  of  warriors  may  be  less  alluring  than  coasting 
with  Bellerophon  on  the  silver  back  of  Pegasus  to  drink  of  the 
poetry-inspiring  Pierian  spring,  but  it  does  show  work  and  hope 
and,  all  things  considered,  a  rare  bit  of  courage. 

Let  us  omit  the  left  foot,  the  hours  of  practice  in  the  arts  of 
rhetoric,  and  consider  only  the  right  foot  of  our  Ymiric  author, 
that  is,  his  use  of  works  of  literature  born  before  his  own.  Like 
the  *  *  quinquireme  of  Nineveh  from  distant  Ophir"  and  the 
''stately  Spanish  galleon  coming  from  the  Isthmus"  with  car- 
goes of  ivory,  peacocks,  diamonds,  and  gold  moidores,  our 
author  sails  into  port  bearing  riches  from  every  age  and  clime. 
What  matter  if  the  soul  of  each  new  literary  triumph  has  else- 
where had  its  setting?  It  is  precisely  because  of  this  that  it 
comes  "not  in  utter  nakedness"  but  "trailing  clouds  of  glory" 
from  afar. 

The  worldwide  imagination,  the  fine  sweep  of  sentences,  the 
poetic  concepts  which  let  him  plunge  "into  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  or  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth,  or  the  topmost  heights 
of  heaven, ' '  the  finely  balanced  phrases  and  sentences :  all  this  is 
the  gold  which  he  has  brought  to  us  from  the  East,  all  this  he 
owes  to  the  books  of  the  Bible,  be  he — in  anticlimatic  but  historic 
sequence — Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bunyan,  or  Macaulay. 

The  sweet  simplicity,  the  touching  humanity,  the  filial  awe, 
the  ever-bubbling  idealism  flowing  from  earth  very  earthly,  and 
most  of  all  the  deep,  strange  power  of  unfailing  restraint  are 
the  presents  which  he  has  brought  to  us  from  "The  isles  of 
Greece  where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung,"  where  the  blind 
bard  told  of  hollow  ships  outside  the  walls  of  Troy,  where 
Phidias  told  stories  with  marble,  Pericles  wrought  them  in  law- 
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chambers,  and  Diogenes  lived  them  in  a  tub  which,  like  the 
Judean  cave,  was  greater  than  palaces  or  pantheons. 

From  the  humble  hearths  and  green  fields  of  the  Celts  our 
author  has  garnered,  not  stories  or  characters,  but  an  attitude 
of  mind  or  soul,  a  viewpoint  which  is  like  the  last  gleam  of  the 
sunset  or  the  first  rays  of  the  dawn  throwing  a  mystic  shower  of 
gold-dust  over  things  which  we  knew  as  well  or  better  but  not  as 
appealingly  before.  From  Erin,  then,  comes  strangeness, 
enchantment,  mystery,  all  those  indefinable  things  which  merge 
together  in  the  heat  of  the  poet's  cauldron  to  bring  forth  the 
beautiful  goddess,  Glamour.  A  viewpoint  which,  like  the  song 
of  the  nightingale  in  the  poem  of  Keats, 

' i  Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. ' ' 

From  the  land  of  ice  and  fire,  the  ice  of  endless  winter,  the 
fire  of  Northern  Lights  and  six-month  suns,  we  receive  the 
crude,  loud,  but  well-meaning,  energetic  Eddie  twins  and  their 
smaller  cousins,  the  Sagas.  Rejoicing  in  the  great  exuberance 
of  youth,  the  newness  of  life,  the  fullness  and  wonder  of  it,  the 
naivete,  the  romance  of  immature  minds,  these  last  arrived 
children  disturb  or  shock  us  a  bit  at  times  with  their  unre- 
strained noise  and  unrefined  rompings.  But  their  innocence, 
their  simplicity,  their  resilient  hope  in  spite  of  many  falls,  mel- 
low our  hearts  at  length,  and  Ave  welcome  them,  a  bit  fearfully 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  sincerely  into  our  homes.  Girls  and 
boys  lately  sprung  from  the  sweat  of  a  giant's  armpits!  We 
shudder  a  little ;  yet  what  would  you  ?  We  need  and  admire  our 
arms,  and  the  possession  of  arms  means  the  existence  of  arm- 
pits as  sunset  means  the  coming  of  the  night.  And  then  Loki  is 
not  so  much  more  deceitful  than  Hermes ;  Hodur  makes  Balder 
glow  the  more  Apollo-like. 

Contemplating  the  various  hues  of  the  glories  which  present- 
day  literature  has  brought  to  us  from  former  incarnations  is 
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not  an  idle  pastime.  It  shows  us  that  literature  is  a  world 
affair,  independent  of  time  and  place.  The  century-stepping, 
continent-flying  masterpieces  of  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare 
thrill  us  with  a  proof  that  man  has  conquered  the  shackles  of  a 
local  habitation  and  the  grim  taunt  of  death  by  producing  works 
whose  charm  age  cannot  wither  nor  national  boundaries  confine. 

Our  clouds  of  glory  have  brought  us  something  even  more 
substantial  and  helpful  than  this  inspiration.  The  perennial 
freshness  of  the  "best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  most  nobly 
expressed"  has  given  our  day  an  inestimable  cultural  blessing. 
True  literature  brings  a  development  of  the  aesthetic  sense 
which  enables  us  to  enjoy  intelligently  and  deeply  the  beauties  of 
the  world.  From  the  awed  admiration  of  nature  of  the  ancient 
books  of  the  Bible  to  the  full-toned  sentences  of  Buskin  describ- 
ing some  fearful  hue  "which  signs  the  sky  with  horror,  and 
mixes  its  flaming  flood  with  the  sunlight,  and  cast  far  along  the 
desolate  heave  of  the  sejmlchral  waves,  incarnadines  the  multi- 
tudinous sea"  from  the  revealing  brush  of  Turner,  the  works  of 
the  masters  open  our  eyes  to  the  unseen  glories  around  us  in 
nature  and  in  art. 

We  read  Shelley  and  are  helped  to  a  clearer  vision,  just  as 
Shelley,  resting  on  the  warm  hillsides  of  the  shores  of  the  blue 
Aegean  and  watching  the  clouds  flock  across  the  far-famed 
deeper  blue  of  the  Grecian  skies,  was  helped  to  write  his  appeal- 
ing poem  "The  Cloud"  by  his  knowledge  that  to  the  early 
Greeks  the  clouds  were  living  things,  cows  with  swelling  udders 
driven  to  the  milking  by  Hermes,  great  sheep  slain  by  the  burn- 
ing arrows  of  Bellerophon  or  herded  by  the  Cyclopean  wind, 
or  swan-maidens  floating  by  with  leisurely  happiness  or  flying 
hurriedly  from  sudden  danger.  The  course  of  the  sun  seems  a 
more  living  journey  to  us  when  we  see  it  through  the  eyes  of 
those  who  knew  Apollo  driving  his  great  steeds;  the  eyes  of 
those  who  saw  its  setting  as  a  welcome  rest  in  western  stables, 
a   bloody  Agamemnon  bath,  a  blazing  Herculean   pyre,  or  a 
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descent  into  the  swift-flowing  hidden  river  carrying  it  in  night 
hours  from  the  dragon-guarded  gold  of  the  Hesperides  to  the 
life-giving  brightness  of  the  bowers  of  rosy-fingered  Aurora. 

And  finally,  and  most  valued  gift  of  all,  this  literature- 
fostered  culture  brings  us  a  broadening  love  of  humanity.  To 
catch  our  breath  in  fear  at  the  waving  plumes  with  Hector's 
small  child,  to  grieve  with  the  beautiful  but  ill-fated  Deirdre  or 
Antigone,  to  admire  the  heroic  endurance  of  Job,  the  quiet 
loyalty  of  Ruth  or  the  bravery  of  Judith — these  are  emotional 
indulgences  which  do  more  than  give  an  Aristotelean  catharsis. 
They  give  a  steady,  balanced  understanding  and  growth  which 
bring  us  a  true  and  full  life.  And  these,  all  these,  are  borrowed 
blessings.  They  are  beautiful  gardens  gained  by  a  careful 
digging  in  the  sods  of  the  past ;  not  moment-born  miracles  of  the 
tribe  of  Minerva  and  Venus.  These  are  the  joys  that  are  ours 
because  a  work  of  literature  is  not  the  child  of  one  man  but  the 
heir  of  abiding  human  nature,  coming  to  us  through  many 
reincarnations  and  "trailing  clouds  of  glory"  as  it  comes  "from 
God  who  is  its  home." 
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Sonnet  in  Spring 

This  is  no  time  of  year  for  offering. 

Long  since  I  watched  the  group  of  wise  men  bear 

Their  proud  gifts:  frankincense  and  gold  more  fair 

Than  candle  flames  at  dusk,  and  myrrh  more  prized. 

These  I  could  envy,  but  my  soul  despised 

The  men  of  meaner  sort  who  brought  new  lambs 

That  trembled,  calling  weakly  for  their  dams, 

Made  wretched  for  the  wretched  tokening. 

But  now  at  last,  reluctant,  I  come  too, 

With  burnished  brass,  worn  thin  from  polishing, 

With  half -spent  frankincense,  unlit  for  You; 

And  myrrh — this  last  with  what  poor  grace  I  bring! 

In  bitterness  alone  was  strength  to  hold 

From  you  my  brass,  who  could  not  offer  gold. 


— Mabel  Talbot 


OUR  MILITARY  POLICY  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ACT 

William  Pattavina,  Arts  1 
(First  prize,  annual  R.  0.  T.  C.  Essay  Contest) 

lthough  America  has  won  every  war  she  has  engaged 
in,  our  country  has  never  been  prepared.  She  has 
always  raised  a  large  untrained  force  in  time  of  emer- 
gencies, but  after  the  war  was  over  she  has  always  cut  down  her 
defenses. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Washington  had  a  huge  task, 
for  his  men  were  volunteers  for  short  enlistment  periods.  This 
meant  that  when  their  terms  of  service  were  completed,  the 
soldiers  were  allowed  to  go  home,  regardless  of  the  military 
situation,  Washington  having  no  power  to  compel  them  to 
reenlist.  In  spite  of  his  oft-repeated  warning  '  *  in  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war,"  the  War  of  1812  shows  the  same  serious 
mistakes.  But  there  was  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  whole 
military  campaign:  at  Lundy's  Lane  a  small,  well-trained  body 
of  regulars  met  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy  (also  regulars) 
and  though  the  Americans  lost  over  30  per  cent  of  their  num- 
ber in  five  hours  of  fighting,  they  were  loath  to  leave  the  battle- 
field. On  the  other  hand,  a  body  of  4,000  British  troops  took 
our  national  capitol  with  little  resistance  from  7,000  volunteer 
Americans.  The  lesson  that  can  be  drawn  from  these  two  con- 
flicts is  that  only  trained  and  disciplined  troops  commanded  by 
competent  officers  can  be  relied  on  to  fight  victoriously. 

Because  we  reduced  the  Army  after  the  War  of  1812,  we  were 
inadequately  prepared  for  the  Mexican  War.  The  poor- 
Mexicans  were  worse  off  than  we  were,  however,  and  as  we  did 
have  some  semblance  of  a  military  policy,  we  won.  Short  term 
enlistments  followed,  twelve  months,  to  be  exact.  Again  the 
men  went  home  after  their  period  of  service  was  over,  leaving 
their  fellow  soldiers  alone  in  enemv  country. 
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The  Civil  War  found  us  still  repeating  the  same  old  mistakes 
with  new  ones  added.  Among  these  were :  there  was  no  unity  of 
command  until  Grant  was  appointed  commander  of  the  armies ; 
the  states  were  allowed  to  appoint  incompetent  officers ;  Lincoln 
permitted  himself  to  listen  to  everyone,  and  the  evils  of  absen- 
teeism and  premature  discharge  persisted. 

On  the  whole  the  South  made  a  better  showing  than  the  North 
because  the  Confederacy  placed  its  fate  in  the  hands  of  military 
men.  Compulsory  service  was  resorted  to ;  the  term  of  service 
was  extended  to  last  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  unity  of 
command  was  insured  from  the  outset. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  army  was  again  reduced,  and  again 
we  were  caught  off-guard  at  the  start  of  the  Spanish  War.  This 
war  was  badly  conducted,  but  our  Navy  showed  remarkable 
efficiency.  During  this  war  the  bounty  system  disappeared 
along  with  short  term  enlistments;  also,  West  Point  training 
showed  that  the  country  cannot  dispense  with  that  military 
academy. 

America  was  comparatively  better  prepared  before  the  World 
War  than  at  the  outset  of  any  other  major  war.  In  1916  Con- 
gress enacted  the  National  Defense  Act  which  provided  for  a 
regular  army  of  175,000,  a  volunteer  army,  an  officer's  reserve 
corps,  an  enlisted  reserve  corps,  and  a  national  guard.  Our 
World  War  policy  was  by  far  the  most  intelligent  we  have  ever 
worked  out.  Among  the  sound  measures  provided  were  the 
following:  the  Selective  Service  Act  (with  compulsory  service), 
and  the  discontinuance  of  voluntary  service ;  dictatorial  powers 
granted  the  President  as  commander-in-chief;  appointment  of 
army  officers  by  the  Federal  Government;  and  certain  wise 
measures  providing  for  the  utilization  of  our  material 
resources. 

In  a  sense,  however,  the  World  War  found  us  unprepared.  It 
was  six  months  before  an  American  division  assumed  its  front- 
line duties  in  France.    It  was  fifteen  months  before  American 
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troops  took  part  in  any  action,  and  seventeen  months  before  an 
American  army  commanded  by  American  officers  engaged  in 
battle.  Although  we  raised  and  partially  trained  4,000,000  men, 
we  were  not  able  adequately  to  equip  them.  Our  allies  aided  us 
greatly.  One  wonders  if  America  will  have  such  splendid  allies 
in  any  future  war.  Billions  of  American  dollars  and  many 
American  lives  were  needlessly  lost  in  the  World  War.  If 
America  had  spent  more  on  national  defense  previous  to  the 
war,  it  would  have  been  far  less  expensive,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
saving  of  human  life. 

The  World  War  sobered  America,  and  she  began  to  make  a 
serious  study  of  our  national  defense  and  military  policy  with 
a  view  to  establishing  a  sound  system.  From  the  result  of  this 
study  emerged  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920.  This  Act  has 
been  further  amended,  modified  and  expanded  by  various  other 
acts.  Some  of  the  principal  provisions  relate  to:  the  compo- 
nents of  the  army ;  territorial  organization ;  a  reserve  of  officers ; 
the  E.  O.  T.  C. ;  and  industrial  preparedness. 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  consists  of :  a  regular  army  of 
12,500  officers  and  165,000  men,  a  national  guard  in  each  state  of 
the  Union  paid  and  equipped  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
case  of  war  or  insurrection  the  national  guard  may  be  drafted 
into  federal  service ;  and  an  organized  reserve,  distributed  on  a 
territorial  basis,  but  not  under  state  control.  This  is  a  skeleton 
organization.  Its  units  are  already  designated  and  will  form 
part  of  the  war-army.  The  enlisted  men  of  this  reserve  will  be 
obtained  by  a  selective  service  act. 

The  United  States  is  divided  on  a  population  basis  into  nine 
corps  areas.  In  each  corps  area  there  will  be  one  division  of 
regulars,  two  divisions  of  national  guard,  and  three  divisions  of 
reserves.    A  division  numbers  20,000  men. 

The  Industrial  Preparedness  Act  gives  the  President  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  time  of  war.  He  may  place  orders  with  any 
manufacturing  company  for  any  supplies  or  equipment  that  can 
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be  produced  by  that  company.  Compliance  with  such  an  order 
is  mandatory.  The  President  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  "  board 
on  the  mobilization  of  industries  essential  for  military  prepar- 
edness/ '  to  organize  and  coordinate  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions. This  act  has  far-reaching  effects,  considering  that 
America  is  the  world's  greatest  nation.  We  stand  fourth  in 
area  and  in  population  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  But  in 
wealth  we  are  easily  first,  and  because  of  our  wealth  and 
resources  we  are  potentially  the  greatest  military  power  on 
earth. 

In  case  of  war  we  could  raise  4,000,000  men.  But  because  six 
per  cent  of  the  force  must  be  officers,  we  face  a  serious  shortage 
of  them  in  the  next  war.  At  present  the  regular  army  and 
national  guard  can  give  us  about  25,000.  Where  are  the  rest  to 
come  from? 

The  R.  O.  T.  C.  tries  to  answer  the  problem.  The  number  of 
commissioned  officers  turned  out  from  the  Senior  Division  of 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  is  about  5,000  to  6,000  a  year.  The  mission  of 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  is  stated  asfollows  :"To  awaken  in  the  student  an 
appreciation  of  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  to  prepare  him  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  and  to  qualify  him  as  a  leader, 
whether  in  peace  or  in  war. ' ' 

Anyone  who  states  that  our  present  national  defense, 
especially  the  army,  is  adequate  is  totally  ignorant  of  what  he 
says.  We  Americans  like  to  think  that  we  are  a  big  brother  to 
the  South  American  nations,  yet  how  can  we  take  such  an 
attitude  when  one  of  these  lesser  nations,  Argentina,  has  a 
larger  regular  army  than  the  United  States  has?  I  believe 
along  with  many  others  that  in  view  of  present  world  conditions 
we  must  improve  the  Act  of  1920.  At  present,  the  President  is 
beginning  to  realize  that  our  defense  is  inadequate.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  will  promote  preparedness  in  all  matters  of  defense. 


THOUGHTS  IN  SEASON 

T.   N.   JoRGEXSEX,  GRAD. 

I.    THE  WORM  AND  THE  ROSE 

The  worm  lies  in  the  heart  of  a  large  and  beautiful  rose 
eating  its  silken  leaves  that  he  and  other  worms  may 
grow.  He  eats  and  sleeps  in  his  soft  bed,  all  oblivious  to 
the  rich  color,  delicious  perfume,  soft  texture,  splendid  shape  of 
the  petals  which  he  chews  with  his  sticky  mouth,  smears  with 
his  slimy  body.  And  yet  perhaps  the  richness  of  the  atmosphere 
around  him  does  penetrate  in  some  small  way  into  his  dull 
consciousness.  He  is  slow  and  dumb,  but  the  glory  around  him 
is  so  intense,  so  magnificent — perhaps,  perhaps,  what  with 
eating  and  sleeping  and  touching  the  world  of  beauty  all  the 
time — 

The  human  race,  ever  since  the  first  Easter  Morning  lives  in 
a  roselike  world.  Death  has  been  conquered;  sin  has  been 
slain ;  Heaven  has  been  opened ;  grace  is  poured  out.  The  great 
spiritual  world  of  love  and  light,  of  faith  and  hope,  of  now  and 
eternity  throbs  in  living  reality  all  around  us.  The  human  race, 
wormlike,  goes  on  eating,  crawling,  fighting,  hating,  painfully 
ignorant  of  the  roseate  world  within  reach.  Within  reach?  Aye 
more,  crowding  us  on  all  sides  with  its  insistent  demands. 

The  worm  in  the  rose  was  happy  withal.  Perhaps  those 
leading  us  in  our  swift  backward  progress  think  that  when  we 
become  as  dumb  and  slimy  as  the  worm,  we  too  may  be  as  happy 
as  the  worm?  But  they  err.  Our  happiness  waits  for  us  upon 
another  road. 

II.    PHYSICS  CLASS 

The  teacher  proves  with  dull,  pedantic  care 
Down  to  the  ungainsayable  last  fraction 
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That  everywhere  on  sea  or  land  or  air 

All  motion  has  an  equal,  opposite  reaction. 

The  sleepy  class  all  nod  polite  attention, 

Save  one  who  dreams  within  the  fourth  dimension. 

He  finds  the  physical  a  starting  point 

Suggesting  laws  of  higher  human  life. 
At  last  the  world's  no  longer  out  of  joint — 

Each  pain  must  pledge  a  subsequent  delight ! 

Stalin  may  scourge  and  Hitler  salve  with  bitter  rue — 
Good  Friday  now  means  Easter  in  a  day  or  two. 

III.    BEATITUDE 

It  would  all  be  very  simple.  The  world  lay  under  the  heavy 
curse  of  sin  and  woe  and  death.  Christ  would  come  and  live  and 
die  to  redeem  it.  His  death  would  reopen  Heaven's  doors.  His 
prayers  would  release  floods  of  efficacious  grace.  His  words 
and  actions  and  sufferings  wrould  teach  all  men  how  much  God 
loved  them.  Christ  would  die  that  they  might  not  fear  death. 
He  would  rise  in  resplendent  triumph  to  confirm  His  divinity, 
to  prove  His  conquest  of  sin  and  death,  to  renew  His  pledge  to 
all  of  immortal  glory.  After  this  the  world  would  feel  like  a 
man  set  free  from  prison,  like  a  drowning  person  rescued  from 
merciless  leaden  waves,  like  a  slave  released  from  galling 
bondage.  All  men  would  turn  to  God  with  full  understanding  of 
their  newly  learned  words  of  loving  prayer:  "Our  Father.' ' 
The  way  of  all  life  would  be  the  way  marked  plainly  by  the  in- 
spiring example  of  Christ,  a  way  made  easy  by  His  sacraments, 
a  way  made  joyous  by  His  love. 

It  would  all  be  very  simple.  So  Christ  was  born  and  lived  and 
taught  and  died  with  divine  carefulness  to  do  all  well.  He  arose 
with  His  wonderful  glorified  Body.  He  spent  forty  days  visit- 
ing   His    apostles     and     disciples,     assuring    them    of    His 
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immortality,  giving  them  final  instructions.  Then  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  He  ascended  into  heaven  to  prepare  their  place,  to 
send  down  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  was  all  so  simple,  so  carefully  planned,  so  perfectly 
executed.  And  yet  today  there  are  wars  and  more  wars.  There 
are  famine  and  pestilence  and  death.  There  is  sin.  There  is 
widespread  forgetfulness  of  Christ  and  of  the  Father.  There  is 
endless  persecution  for  the  few  who  do  remember  the  words  of 
the  world's  greatest  Teacher. 

Why?  Did  the  Creator,  who  made  us,  misunderstand  His 
creatures?  Did  the  Redeemer,  who  remembered  to  give  His 
last  drop  of  blood  to  show  us  the  way,  forget  to  tell  us  how  to 
walk  upon  it  ?  Or  does  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  guides  the  myriad 
stars  and  the  countless  atoms  in  their  amazing  courses,  grow 
weary  of  guiding  men?  Does  God,  who  made  us  and  redeemed 
us  and  preserves  us,  fail  us  now?  Or  are  we  on  the  right  road 
and  know  it  not? 

Is  it  God  who  forgets,  or  is  it,  perchance,  His  children  who 
are  slow  to  understand?  We  see  no  answer — perhaps  our  eyes 
are  weak.  Perhaps  in  itself  it  is  quite  plain,  all  simple,  very 
simple  ? 
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Excuse 

To  write  a  poem  is  a  chore, 
To  figure  out  the  met- 
er is  a  task  that  I  abhor, 
I  need  a  rhyme — tout  suit! 

I  cannot  hope  to  be  a  bard, 
Whose  rhymes  and  words  are  beats, 
That  thrill  all  hearts,  however  hard, 
I  leave  all  that  to  Keats. 

I'm  ignorant  of  poets'  ways, 
For  it  is  sad  but  true, 
That  in  my  happy,  childhood  days, 
I  had  a  low  I  Q. 

The  anapest  and  dactyl  are, 
Devices  smooth  and  neat. 
That  poets  use  to  trip  afar, 
On  light,  syllabic  feet. 

If  I  decide  on  anapest, 

It's  dactyl  that  I  use, 

My  feet  clump  down,  with  pain  possessed, 

I  need  corrective  shoes. 

Oh,  happy  day  when  I  am  dead 
And  occupy  my  grave, 
I'll  just  relax  my  curly  head 
And  let  the  poets  rave. 


-Gertrude  Tinley 


WHAT  CAUSES  ATHEISM? 

Nicholas  Kieman,  Arts  2 

(First  prize,  Bishop  McGovern  essay  contest) 

own  through  the  centuries,  people  as  a  whole  have 
always  believed  in  God.  To  be  sure,  there  have  always 
been  men  who  were  atheists — that  is,  men  who  denied 
the  existence  of  God;  but  they  were  never  very  numerous  or 
prominent.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  we 
had  atheism  as  it  is  today — militant,  well-organized,  and  on  a 
world-wide  scale. 

This  paper  will  deal  with  the  causes  of  this  widespread  move- 
ment. But  before  we  talk  of  the  forces  which  tend  to  produce 
atheism,  we  ought  by  rights  to  define  atheism;  and  the  easiest 
and  simplest  way  to  define  atheism  is  to  first  give  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  God.  This  is  desirable  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first 
place,  because  it  is  always  a  great  help  to  the  reader  to  know 
precisely  what  the  writer  is  talking  about;  and  in  the  second 
place,  because  a  person  can  just  as  effectively  deny  God  by 
giving  a  wrong  definition  of  Him  as  by  denying  Him  outright. 

Who  or  What  is  God!  God  is  a  Being  possessing  intelligence 
and  free-will,  and  Who  is  the  Ultimate,  or  First  Cause,  of  all 
things  distinct  from  Himself.  In  the  few  paragraphs  following, 
several  of  the  proofs  for  God's  existence  will  be  given,  in  the 
presentation  of  which  proofs  it  will  be  made  clear  why  God,  in 
order  to  be  really  God,  must  possess  the  qualities  mentioned 
above. 

First,  there  is  the  proof  from  order  in  nature.  Everywhere 
v,e  look,  whether  it  be  in  the  construction  of  a  machine,  in  the 
growth  of  plants  and  animals,  in  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  in  the  composition  and  makeup  of  man  himself,  we 
find  order.    Let  us  take  two  examples. 
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Glance  at  your  watch  for  a  moment.  It  consists  of  many 
different  parts.  Every  part,  you  will  notice,  is  fitted  into  the 
correct  place.  If  only  one  of  the  parts  of  the  watch  would  be 
absent,  or  would  be  out  of  its  place,  the  watch  would  not  run. 
What,  now,  would  you  think,  if  someone  were  to  suggest  to  you 
that  that  watch  of  yours  was  the  product,  not  of  a  skilled  work- 
man, but  of  chance?  What  if  he  were  to  suggest  that  the  neces- 
sary materials  which  go  to  make  up  the  watch  were  present  in 
some  stream  bed,  and  that  the  action  of  the  water  brought  these 
minerals  together  and  smoothed  and  rounded  them  into  the 
incredibly  perfect  parts  which  they  are;  and  if  he  were  to  say 
further,  that  in  some  great  flood,  all  these  parts,  having  been 
smoothed  and  rounded  to  perfection,  aligned  themselves  in  per- 
fect order  and  connected  themselves  together,  depositing  the 
watch,  perfect  in  every  detail,  on  some  farmer's  bottomland! 
You  would  not  even  consider  his  suggestion  as  a  possibility. 
You  would  think  it  so  absurd  as  to  be  beyond  refutation.  You 
would,  I  am  afraid,  go  so  far  as  to  seriously  question  his  sanity. 

Now  cast  a  look  at  the  human  body.  It  consists  of  many  parts 
— of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  of  heart,  lungs,  stomach  and  other 
organs,  of  hands  and  feet.  Consider  just  one  of  your  hands.  It 
consists  of  not  less  than  nineteen  bones  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  all  fitted  together  so  as  to  allow  a  maximum  amount  of 
strength  and  flexibility.  Every  bone  is  in  the  right  place  to 
effect  the  co-ordination  of  the  whole  hand.  Yet  the  hand  is  only 
one  small  disconnected  example  of  the  order  which  exists  so 
clearly  among  all  parts  of  the  human  body.  Can  anyone  logi- 
cally maintain  that  the  order  so  clearly  present  in  the  human 
body,  not  to  mention  the  order  in  the  plant  and  animal  king- 
doms, and  among  heavenly  bodies,  came  about  by  chance  ? — that 
all  these  various  parts  by  some  accident  came  together  of  them- 
selves, and  thus  brought  about  the  magnificent  order  which  we 
observe  in  nature?  Such  a  theory  is  untenable.  The  human 
body,  no  more  than  the  watch,  could  have  been  the  result  of 
chance.     Both  of  them  required  an  intelligent,  even  a  skiFed 
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workman.  The  watch  was  made  by  a  human  being.  The  human 
body  could  not  have  been  made  by  a  human  being,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  nothing  can  make  itself.  Nor  could  it  have  been 
made  by  anything  else  we  see  about  us,  for  nothing  else  has 
the  intelligence  necessary  to  accomplish  such  an  action.  It  must 
have  been  made  by  an  invisible  Workman,  immeasurably 
greater  than  man  in  the  same  measure  as  His  work;  the  crea- 
tion of  man  is  above  man's  work,  the  production  of  inanimate 
things  out  of  materials  which  already  exist.  This  Being  must 
possess  intelligence.  Otherwise  how  could  He  bestow  intelli- 
gence on  man!  He  must  possess  free-will,  for,  though  He  made 
the  world  which  we  see,  He  could  as  well  have  made  any  one  of 
an  innumerable  number  of  different  worlds.  Yet  He  chose  this 
one.    That  fact  shows  that  He  has  free  will. 

There  are  some,  who,  while  they  admit  the  order  present  in 
nature,  maintain  that  such  order  is  the  result,  not  of  the  action 
of  an  intelligent  God,  but  rather  of  the  outcome  of  fixed  laws. 
But  whence  did  such  laws  come !  These  laws  cannot  have  been 
the  result  of  chance,  for  variability  is  the  very  characteristic  of 
chance.  Would  anyone  wish  to  maintain  that  if  I  continued  to 
drop  freely  from  my  hand  four  matches,  they  would  fall  into  a 
perfect  square,  not  once  or  twice,  but  a  hundred  million  times  in 
succession — in  other  words,  always.  Yet  that  is  what  would  be 
required  to  bring  about  a  law.  Much  less  plausible  would  it  be 
to  hold  that  the  entire  system  of  laws  which  govern  nature 
originated  by  chance,  since  these  laws  are  immeasurably  more 
vast  and  intricate  than  a  law  which  would  cause  four  matches  to 
drop  into  a  perfect  square.  No,  it  cannot  be  that  such  a  system 
originated  by  chance.  Such  a  perfect  system  of  laws  demands  a 
wise  Lawgiver.    We  call  Him  God. 

Then  there  is  the  proof  for  God's  existence  given  us  by 
causality.  Briefly,  it  is  this:  Nothing  can  act  before  it  exists. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  make  itself.  Yet  we  do  see  things 
existing  all  around  us.    If  these  things  do  exist,  they  must  have 
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been  made  by  something  else ;  and  that  something  else,  in  turn, 
must  have  been  made  by  something  which  existed  before  it  came 
into  being.  No  matter  how  far  we  trace  the  series  back,  we 
must  come  to  some  Being  which  ultimately  caused  all  the  other 
things  to  be  brought  into  being,  but  which  itself  is  uncaused. 
This  self-existing  Uncaused  Cause,  we  call  God. 

God,  therefore,  is  an  intelligent,  free-willed  Being  Who  has 
caused  all  things  outside  Himself.  In  other  words,  God  is  a 
person;  and  now  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  define  what  an 
atheist  is.  An  atheist  is  one  who  denies  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God. 

Besides  defining  God  in  the  above  paragraph,  we  have  also 
shown  that  atheism  is  logically  untenable.  Yet  today  atheism 
is  widespread.  There  are  several  organizations  propagating 
atheism,  but  of  them  perhaps  only  two  are  important  enough  to 
merit  our  attention. 

One  of  these  is  Grand  Orient  Freemasonry,  prominent  in 
Latin  countries,  the  main  branch  of  which  organization  has, 
since  about  the  turn  of  the  century,  been  avowedly  atheistic. 
Though  its  membership  is  small,  its  power  in  these  nations  is 
very  great,  for  usually  the  majority  of  state  officials  in  those 
nations  are  members  of  this  atheistic  group. 

But  by  far  the  most  formidable  enemy  which  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  God  have  to  combat  is  atheistic  Communism.  For 
atheistic  Communism  has  an  organization  which  in  many  re- 
spects parallels  the  Catholic  Church.  It  has  a  central  authority ; 
it  has  spread  to  practically  the  whole  world ;  and  it  generates  a 
tremendous  enthusiasm  in  many  of  its  members.  By  means  of 
such  an  organization,  Communism  exerts  an  influence  beyond 
all  proportion  to  its  membership. 

So  we  see  the  extent  of  atheism  today.  But  we  still  have  to 
answer  the  precise  question  which  this  essay  is  attempting  to 
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answer.    Exactly  what  factors  cause  this  atheism?    There  are 
four  principal  causes  of  atheism,  and  a  number  of  lesser  ones. 

Probably  the  chief  cause  of  atheism  is  moral  corruption. 
People  who  have  been  going  on  a  great  deal  of  their  lives  giving 
way  to  their  worst  passions,  committing  grievous  sins  of  im- 
morality, of  avarice,  and  of  injustice,  recognize  that  if  there  is  a 
God,  He  must  punish  them  and  send  them  to  hell  unless  they 
repent.  But  they  do  not  want  to  repent.  Therefore  they  take 
what  they  think  is  the  easiest  course  out  of  the  difficulty  and 
deny  the  existence  of  God.  They  like  to  think  that  if  they  deny 
His  existence,  they  can  indulge  themselves,  doing  absolutely 
what  they  want.  No  conventions,  no  checks,  no  punishments! 
Is  it  at  all  hard  to  see  why  moral  corruption  is  such  a  potent 
cause  of  atheism? 

Pride  of  intellect  is  an  important  cause  of  atheism,  especially 
among  intellectual  persons.  People  like  to  think  of  themselves 
as  important,  to  glorify  their  own  achievements,  to  think  with 
pride  of  what  wonderful  things  man  can  do  and  has  done,  with 
the  forces  of  nature.  They  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  little 
gods.  But  they  realize  clearly  that  admission  of  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God  necessarily  does  away  with  any  such  concep- 
tion of  man.  They  recognize  that  admission  of  a  personal  God 
makes  all  men  His  creatures.  These  creatures  of  His  may 
accomplish  what  seem  to  them  wonderful  things,  yet  to  the  mind 
of  God,  such  accomplishments  must  seem  insignificant.  These 
proud  intellectuals,  however,  do  not  like  to  seem  so  small.  So, 
rather  than  humble  their  pride,  they  deny  the  existence  of  God. 

A  good  example  of  the  operation  of  such  pride  of  intellect 
may  be  seen  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  The  mind  of  man 
had  penetrated  farther  into  the  realms  of  knowledge  than  ever 
before.  Great  progress  had  been  made  in  science,  in  art,  in 
industry.  Men  began  to  believe  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
knowledge  which  the  human  mind  might  acquire,  nothing  which 
man  would  not  in  time  accomplish.     Thus,  setting  up  as  they 
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did,  man  as  a  god,  and  worshipping  him,  they  proceeded  to 
topple,  in  their  minds,  the  real  God  from  His  throne  by  denying 
His  existence. 

A  third  cause  which  helps  to  produce  atheism  is  the  perverse 
will  of  human  beings.  To  people  who  like  to  be  independent  of 
any  higher  law  than  themselves,  who  dislike  to  acknowledge  any 
authority  to  which  they  owe  respect  and  obedience,  a  personal 
God  is  an  irksome  check  to  their  passions  and  their  desires.  It 
at  once  sets  their  rebellious  spirit  within  bounds,  and  binds 
them  with  laws  which  they  must  obey  under  pain  of  sin.  If  they 
admit  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  Who  created  them,  and 
therefore,  to  Whom  they  belong,  they  must  do  what  He  says; 
there  is  no  alternative.  Rather  than  face  the  facts,  they  play 
the  part  of  the  ostrich  and  stick  their  heads  into  the  sand  by 
denying  that  God  exists,  foolishly  trying  to  salve  their  con- 
sciences in  this  way. 

A  cause  of  atheism  which  in  other  days  was  almost  negli- 
gible, but  which  in  our  own  day  has  become  rather  important 
is  material  hardship,  better  known  as  the  "problem  of  evil.,, 
The  argument  runs  like  this:  God  is  supposed  to  be  good  and 
just.  Yet  there  is  an  overwhelmingly  large  amount  of  evil  and 
injustice  in  the  world.  How  could  an  all-good  God  will  or  allow 
such  evil  and  injustice?  He  could  not.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
God. 

This  argument  is  difficult  to  answer,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  no  argument  at  all.  It  is  simply  an  objection  that  is 
beside  the  point.  It  would  be  every  bit  as  plausible  to  maintain 
that  because  an  automobile  had  some  defects  in  it,  no  one  made 
the  automobile.  Yet,  though  such  an  argument  is  illogical,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  people  come  to  put  store  by  it;  and 
though  not  excusable,  for  the  Scriptures  say  that  only  "The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart ' There  is  no  God',"  still  it  is  partially 
explainable.  Unlike  the  three  causes  mentioned  previously,  this 
cause  is  not  due  chiefly  to  the  sin  of  the  atheist,  though  this  too 
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plays  a  part.  In  our  day,  especially,  it  is  due  to  needless 
material  hardship  caused  by  the  tyranny  of  those  in  power.  Men 
are  quick  to  recognize  the  injustice  of  such  a  situation.  When 
the  injustice  is  caused  by  those  who  are  prominent  church  mem- 
bers, or  church-goers,  or  even  when  they  abet  these  evils  by 
their  silence,  can  we  saddle  the  whole  blame  upon  those  who 
turn  to  Communistic  atheism! 

Besides  these  four  major  causes  of  atheism,  there  are  a 
number  of  minor  contributing  causes. 

A  too  intense  concentration  on  some  particular  division  of 
physical  science  has  a  tendency  to  make  those  who  engage  in  it 
come  to  doubt  everything  which  cannot  be  proved  by  the  tests 
of  the  laboratory — consequently,  to  doubt  everything  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  sphere.  Such  students  are  prone  to  forget 
what  is  a  plain  and  incontestable  fact — that  there  are  many 
things  which  are  true,  and  can  be  proven  so,  to  which  laboratory 
tests  are  not  at  all  applicable. 

The  advancement  of  science  itself  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
atheism  easier,  though  of  course  there  is  no  essential  conflict 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  scientific.  By  dispelling  super- 
stition, and  by  showing  that  certain  occurrences,  formerly  re- 
garded as  direct  manifestations  of  God's  will,  such  as  lightning 
and  the  rainbow,  are  simply  a  result  of  natural  causes,  science 
has  made  it  easier  for  men  to  believe  that  other  things,  such  as 
the  religion  which  people  used  to  believe,  are  superstitions 
as  well. 

Through  all  these  things — moral  corruption,  intellectual 
pride,  rebellion  of  will,  material  hardship,  and  the  other  causes 
mentioned,  men  delude  themselves  into  a  profession  of  atheism. 
Yet,  in  closing,  the  fact  ought  to  be  emphasized  that  in  all  these 
causes  there  is  a  large  amount  of  wishful  thinking.  Men  do  not 
want  a  God — for  a  variety  of  reasons — and  the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought.    Given  an  unprejudiced  person,  one  who  trios  to 
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do  his  duty  and  hence  who  has  no  reason  for  wanting  to  be  rid 
of  God,  there  is  not  the  least  danger  that  he  will  ever  develop 
into  that  most  illogical,  that  most  conceited,  that  most  despair- 
ing of  mortals,  an  atheist.  As  Rousseau,  the  French  rationalist, 
said  to  his  son,  "So  keep  your  soul  that  you  will  always  desire 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  you  will  never  doubt  His  existence." 


To  a  Prospector 

Now  who  but  you  would  dream 

Of  staking  out  a  claim  just  next  to  death? 

You — tamping  corner-posts  against  the  time 

Your  ghost  will  slip  away 

To  spend  eternity 

Rifling  the  comets'  tails  for  precious  dust 

And  mining  stars  for  gold. 


— Mabfl  Tai.bot 


WHIM 

Grant  Burden,  Jour.  4 

uy  a  picture,  mister?    All  kinds  of  pictures.    Don't  cost 
much. ' ' 

Lew  Stone  transferred  his  gaze  from  the  dilapidated 
pushcart  full  of  pictures  to  its  ragged  little  attendant,  a  boy 
about  twelve  years  old.    "How  much,  sonny!" 

"Twenty  for  the  pen-and-ink  sketches  and  thirty  for  the  oil 
paintings.    Water  colors  are  fifteen,"  the  boy  answered. 

Lew  whistled.    "Do  you  mean  cents!" 
The  boy  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

"Hey  James,"  Lew  called,  "come  here  and  take  a  look  at 
these. ' ' 

A  huge  man  dressed  in  loud  and  ill-fitting  clothes  wheeled 
around  from  a  store  window  he  had  been  gazing  at  and  hurried 
over.    "Sure.    What  is  it,  boss!" 

"See,"  pointed  Lew,  "aren't  they  swell  pictures?  As  you/re 
a  connoisseur  of  art,  I  want  your  opinion."  It  was  always  Lew's 
custom  to  ask  James'  opinion,  little  matter  the  subject. 

"Pictures,"  grunted  James  in  a  disappointed  tone.  "What 
do  I  know  about  pictures!  I  ask  you,  what  do  I  know  about 
pictures  ? ' '    With  a  snort  he  marched  back  to  window  shopping. 

"James  is  so  abrupt,  you  know,"  Lew  apologized  to  the 
open:mouthed  salesboy.  "Say,  kid,  who  does  this  stuff,  any- 
way?   It  looks  pretty  good  to  me." 

"Biagio  does.    He's  my  brother,"  was  the  answer. 

"Well,  I  think  he's  pretty  good.  Here,  wrap  up  these  three. " 
Lew  handed  his  selections  to  the  boy.  "I  suppose  you  make 
quite  a  bit  of  money  selling  these  so  cheap." 
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"Hardly  any  thing,' '  said  the  lad.  "People  around  here 
haven't  money  to  spend  on  pictures.  You're  my  first  customer 
today." 

"Well,  that's  pretty  tough.  "What's  your  name!"  Lew 
asked. 

"Sammy  Battaglio." 

"And  your  brother  Biagio?  Isn't  he  ever  here?"  queried  Lew. 

"No,  never.  He's  lame.  Can't  come  downstairs.  Anyway, 
he  has  to  stay  home  and  draw  and  paint.  He's  got  my  two 
sisters  going  around  from  door  to  door  with  pictures.  If  he 
could  make  a  lot  of  money  he  could  go  to  school  and  maybe  get  a 
swell  job  drawing  for  magazines  and  things  when  he  got  out." 

"Has  he  got  much  saved  toward  going?"  asked  Lew. 

"About  two  dollars,"  Sammy  replied.  "Every  time  he  gets 
a  little  saved,  somebody  gets  sick  or  the  rent  is  raised." 

Lew  pondered  for  a  moment.  "Give  me  your  address, 
Sammy.    I  might  want  some  more  pictures." 

Armed  with  this  information,  Lew  called  James.  Together 
they  walked  down  two  blocks.  Lew  found  the  address  on  a 
typical  east  side  tenement  house. 

"Wait  here,"  he  told  James,  "I'll  be  down  in  a  minute."  It 
was  nearer  an  hour  when  Lew  popped  out  of  the  stairway  and 
joined  his  aide-de-camp. 

"The  kid's  really  got  something,"  Lew  began.  "There's 
about  a  million  in  the  family  and  they're  poorer  than  an  unem- 
ployed coolie.  This  Biagio  can  draw  but  hasn  't  the  money  to  go 
to  school,  and  there's  no  profit  in  selling  pictures  around  here. 
I  wanted  to  do  something  for  the  kid,  but  they  wouldn't  accept 
charity.    Not  that  I  asked  them,  but  you  can  tell  the  type. ' ' 

"So  what?"  muttered  James,  pondering  on  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  rich  young  men.     That  anything  could  be  expected  of  Lew, 
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James  was  aware.  But  in  the  ten  years  that  the  burly  James 
had  served  Lew  as  a  combination  secretary-valet-companion, 
they  had  never  ventured  into  the  realm  of  art. 


If  Lew  Stone  hadn't  been  a  democratic  and  youthful  million- 
aire he  would  never  have  taken  a  walk  on  New  York's  east  side, 
and  if  Jie  hadn't  been  a  kindhearted  man  he  would  probably 
never  have  given  Biagio  and  his  pictures  a  second  thought. 
Possibly  it  was  this  kind-heartedness  that  prompted  him  to  clip 
the  following  story  from  the  paper  and  call  James. 

Amateur  artists  of  NewT  York  City  will  vie  for  a  free 
scholarship  to  the  Columbia  university  art  school  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Metropolitan  Art  Circle  at  Ramsey 
Hall  Thursday  afternoon. 

Entries  are  to  be  left  at  Ramsey  Hall  with  the  atten- 
dant in  charge.  The  work  will  be  judged  Thursday 
afternoon  and  the  award  announced  the  following  day. 

The  prize  will  include  tuition  and  living  expenses. 

Lew  handed  the  notice  to  James. 

' 'Take  this  over  to  the  Battaglio's.  Show  it  to  Biagio,  and 
have  him  give  you  several  of  his  best  paintings.  On  the  way 
back  leave  them  at  Ramsey  Hall.  Maybe  he'll  win.  Who 
knows?" 


When  Lew  came  down  to  breakfast  five  days  later  James  was 
waiting  excitedly  for  him. 

"Gee,  boss,  look  at  this!  What  do  you  think?"  He  was 
waving  the  morning  paper  back  and  forth  in  front  of 
Lew's  eyes. 

The  latter  took  the  paper  and  spread  it  on  the  table. 
"What?"  he  asked. 
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James  pointed. 

An  east  side  boy,  Biagio  Battaglio,  won  the  Metro- 
politan Art  Circle  award,  free  scholarship  and  living 
expenses  to  the  Columbia  university  art  school,  for  the 
best  amateur  work  in  New  York  City. 

Other  outstanding  work  submitted  at  Ramsey  Hall 
includes  .  .  . 

"I'm:  very  glad  to  see  it,"  murmured  Lew. 

' ' Yeah,  it  sure  is  swell,"  agreed  James.    "I  wonder  what  the 
Metropolitan  Art  Circle  is?    I  never  heard  of  that  before." 

"That's  me,"  smiled  Lew. 


